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it merely grows and splits into two, escaping death and pro-
pagating its species by one and the same act. At the other end
of the scale, in man, we find the two instincts so well differen-
tiated that they frequently conflict with each other, and impel
the individual in opposite directions. This conflict is the well-
worn but ever-interesting theme of most modern novels and
plays. And yet even in the case of man there are considera-
tions which point to the common origin of the two instincts.
Founding a family is certainly an example of race-preservation,
yet it is also an excellent means of self-preservation; and so
long as a man has descendants there is part of him, even in a
physical sense, that is still alive. ,
Side by side with these two there grows up a third impulse,
one which furthers the well-being of the herd. Many animals
are impelled to notice others of the same species, and to join
themselves to those others. This herd instinct is neither so
important nor so fundamental as the other two, and it has
probably grown up in their service. A herd-impulse clearly
helps the end of self-preservation; it also furthers race-preser-
vation in that it brings about the pairing of suitable partners
and increased chances of protection for the young. Human
society is founded on this gregarious impulse, which is not,
however, to be identified with social behaviour, for that is a
later growth, involving altruism and self-sacrifice. ,
So far we have found three instincts of wide generality.
They may be regarded, metaphorically speaking, as important
branches from the tree-trunk of horme, two of them large and
important, the third somewhat smaller. But in the course of
evolution the tree continues to grow, sending out more and
more branches; thus in later stages we are able to distinguish
further instincts. We must suppose, further, that our meta-
phorical tree has the power of joining branch with branch,
forming a very complex whole indeed. Now clearly the
number of instincts we shall find will depend on the height
at which we take our cross-section. We have just taken it
where we found two main branches with a subsidiary
one; now we must take it somewhat farther away from the
original stem. ^McDougall, in his classical exposition of the